lo-n June
MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AT THE 1900 CLUB
A dinner was given in honour of Mr. Neville Chamberlain
by the 1900 Club. In the course of his speech Mr. Chamberlain
spoke of the League of Nations and the events of the last
twelve months. The policy of sanctions has now been tried out,
and it has failed to prevent war, failed to stop war, failed to save
the victims of aggression. Certain conclusions might fairly be
drawn. The President of the League of Nations Union had
issued a circular urging that if the policy of sanctions were to be
pursued it might still be possible to preserve the independence
of Abyssinia. That seemed to him the very midsummer of
madness. But it was no reason why, because the policy of collec-
tive security had failed, we should abandon the idea of the
League and give up the ideals for which the League stands.
Thursday n                             THE BUDGET LEAKAGE DEBATE
A crowded and uneasy House of Commons assembled to hear
the painful debate on the Budget leakage report. Mr. Thomas
was the first to make a personal statement, which he read in a
low but clear voice. No member, he said, had ever been in a
more painful situation. He refused to criticise the report, for
he had made it clear to his friends before it was issued that he
would accept its findings. No judicial tribunal was infallible,
but he believed that there was not a fairer or more impartial
court in the world than a British judicial tribunal. "I am, how-
ever," he said, "entitled to say, and I do say so to this House,
that I never consciously gave a Budget secret away. That I
repeat in spite of the tribunal's findings." He then added that
he had already resigned his Cabinet seat and intended imme-
diately to resign his seat also in the House. He ended by thank-
ing all parries for their kindness, thought, and generosity over
a period of twenty-seven years, and hoped that during that
long period he had made some contribution of benefit to what
to-day is almost alone the bulwark of democratic government.
His speech was received with cheers.
Sir Alfred Butt then spoke. He said that until to-day he had
not the slightest intention of resigning his seat, but, having
regard to the action of Mr. Thomas, he felt that he could not
take up a different position. He was horrified to learn that no
opportunity would be given him of being tried in a court of
justice. "I have been condemned," he said, "and apparently
I must suffer for the rest of my life from a finding from which
there is no appeal, upon evidence which apparently does not